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EASTERN DISTRICT MEETING 


by 


JULIA STACY GOULD (Rhode Island) 
Regional Secretary 


Over a hundred enthusiastic members 
of the Eastern District of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing met 
together for their third annual meeting 
on Monday evening, May 26th at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City. 
Seven States were represented by the 
members present. 


The meeting was called to order prompt- 
ly at eight o’clock by the Regional Gov- 
ernor, Bernard Taylor, with a genial wel- 
come to all who were present. The report 
of the second annual meeting, May 27th, 
1946, was read by the secretary as well as 
greetings from Walter Stults, National 
Secretary, Helen Steen Huls, Regional 
Governor of the Northern District, and 
Richard DeYoung, Vice-President of the 
Association and Co-ordinator of Field 
Activities. 


Mr. Leon Carson, President, brought 
best wishes from the National Association. 
He urged all members to be present at the 
fourth national convention, which is to be 
held in Boston in conjunction with the 
Music Teachers National Association 
December 27th to January 3rd. 


Mr. Homer Mowe, Vice-President of the 
National Association and editor of The 
Bulletin, called attention to the six-page 
May edition. He invited members to select 
some subject or phase of teaching, and to 
contribute a short article to The Bulletin, 
sending it to Mr. Wm. Wheeler, 3411 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Grace Leslie, National Registrar, 
reported an increase in membership to 
711, of which 195 are in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. Mr. Carl Gutekunst, Treasurer, re- 
ported a favorable balance, and spoke 
briefly of the difficulties which delinquent 
dues payers can cause a diffident Treasurer. 

Following this brief business meeting 
was an opera workshop demonstration 
under the direction of Madam Queena 
Mario. Mme. Mario was out of town on 
vacation, but Mr. Taylor read for her 
some of her reasons for starting the work- 


shop, and Miss Adrienne Oswald illus- 
trated a bit of the dramatic teaching. 
Mme. Mario believes that success in opera 
requires dramatic skill equal to vocal abil- 
ity, and that the student can best acquire 
these skills and can combine them most 
naturally if the two subjects are studied 
together and co-ordinated: In other words 
“train the body as well as the voice”. 

Then came a presentation of “Tales of 
Hoffman,” Act. 1, by Donald Devor, Fred- 
erick Heyne, Harold Lerner, Frances 
Bible, Franklin Neil and Blanche Bird- 
song. Corinne Wolersen was the pianist. 
These gifted young artists gave proof of 
the value of the training which they have 
received in the workshop by the spirit of 
their performance and by the excellence 
of their singing. This presentation was en- 
thusiastically enjoyed by all present. 

The third event of the evening was a 
panel-jury discussion of this important 
subject, “The causes of confusion in the 
teaching of singing”. This was under the 
chairmanship of Victor Alexander Fields, 
teacher of singing at the College of the 
City of New York and author of the book, 
“Training the singing voice”. 

Mr. Fields gave as the purpose of the 
discussion the desire and opportunity to 
discover some differences and similari- 
ties in the teaching of voice. He believes 
that all members of N.A.T.S. are contribu- 
tors to the art and science of teaching, 
and all writers on the subject are sincere. 
Their purposes are the same but they do 
not all speak the same language. 

In the discussion these subjects were 
presented: 

“Singing as an art presents many prob- 
lems”; Mr. Arthur Kraft, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Vocal Art needs scientific organiza- 
tion”; Miss Diana Irvine, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

“Standardization of Vocal Terminology 
is badly needed”; Mr. Leon Carson, Presi- 
dent, N.A.T.S. 

“Systematic teacher-training is lack- 
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ing”; Miss Ruth Douglass, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

“Instability of the singing teachers pro- 
fession”; Mr. Edward Harris, New York 
City. 

“Bel Canto versus the modern school of 
thought”; President Carson. 

At the conclusion of the evening Mr. 
Taylor expressed to the speakers of the 
evening the appreciation of all of us for 
their contributions for our benefit and to- 
ward the improvement of teaching of sing- 
ing. It was voted to send a message of 
thanks to Mme. Mario and her young art- 
ists for their fine and enjoyable perform- 
ance. 

The meeting adjourned with a final call 
from President Carson, “See you all in 
Boston in December.” 

As a result of these stimulating remarks 
and the discussion which followed, the 
recommendation was made and put into 
the form of a motion by Mr. Vere Stiles 
Richards, and seconded by Mr. Dolph 
Swing that: 

“It is recommended that the President 
of the Association with the approval of 
the Executive Board appoint a commit- 
tee from the National Association to make 
a thorough study of the basic fundamental 
requirements for a person who is prepar- 
ing to enter the Singing Teachers Profes- 
sion. This study would form the basis of 
future steps to be taken by the National 
Association to improve the quality and 
the prestige of the teacher of singing.” 

The motion was passed almost unani- 
mously by the more than 100 Eastern Dis- 
trict members present. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


This is the large mono- 
gram seal. Price $1.50 


This is the small monogram seal. 
Price $1.25 
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These may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter A. Stults, Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Ill: Use them on your stationery and 
your display advertising. 
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EDITORIALS 

DISTRICT MEETINGS 
The success of the District Meetings al- 
_ready held and the general enjoyment of 
the members in such gatherings point out 
strongly the desirability of more sectional 
events of this character. Of course they 
are simpler to arrange in those districts 
containing a large number of members 
and in centers of large population. How- 
ever, numbers in attendance should not 
be the determining factor. Even if no 
more than eight or ten members in the 
district can attend, such a gathering is 
worth-while, and will bring inspiration to 
those present and added life into district 
activity. 

The meeting need not have an elaborate 
program. There are so many vital phases 
of voice education, however, that a Re- 
gional Governor and his advisors can 
easily draw up an agenda containing 
stimulating items of value to the members 
in their daily work. Then find an evening 
when some of the members may be free 
to attend; find quarters; publicize it 
among the members, urging attendance; 
and the district meetings will have been 
started. The activity needs only the stimu- 
lus from the District officers to come into 
being. 

ARTICLES ON VOICE 

The new size Bulletin has enabled us to 
print a larger number of papers on voice 
written by our members. Many of these 
had been read at district meetings. Natur- 
ally, the viewpoints expressed are those of 
the authors. In other words, the articles 
are not like our paper on “Fundamental 
Laws” which was an authorized expres- 
sion of Association opinion. However, 
many interesting ideas have been present- 
ed which contribute valuable thought to all 
of us, and are used for that purpose. 

The invitation to contribute such papers 
still stands. We need them. So if you have 
a subject in which you are intensely inter- 
ested, — any phase of voice education, — 
send an article (preferably of not over 
1,200 words) to William Wheeler, 3411 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
committee will pass it on to the Bulletin. 
To those whose papers have been approved 
and have not yet appeared in the Bulletin, 
we hope they will be patient. Lack of space, 
and the desirability of using material from 
various districts, and the time of receipt 
of the paper have to some extent gov- 
erned the choice of material. Several ex- 
cellent papers are still on hand and will 
appear in later issues. 


ABOUT UNCLASSIFIABLE VOICES 
by 
SILVIA R. BAGLEY 
Wesley College,Grand Forks, North Dakota 


I think we would ... in many cases... 
get better results with voices if we did not 
insist that they go into one of the recog- 
nized classifications. Nature never intend- 
ed that every voice should fit neatly into 
one of the categories, . . . soprano-mezzo- 
alto-tenor-baritone-bass ...so why should 
WE demand it? There are pleasing vocal 
instruments that are “in-between” voices. 
When we force these up or down, out of 
their natural “bed” they lose the freedom 
to grow. 

Of course, there are many voices which 
do benefit greatly from being moved up 
or down into a category. We have all heard 
the uninteresting “high baritone” whose 
voice acquired new character, resonance 
and “point” when some teacher declared 
him a tenor and proceeded to make him 
sing like one. But, for every case of this 
sort there are two others not quite so 
simple. For instance, I know a young man 
who, after spending much time, effort and 
money on voice-lessons, .. . had nothing 
more than an ever-tightening throat, 
steadily-worsening tones and a sense of 
frustration because he ..a “lyric tenor”. . 
was failing to get high tones. Since his 
voice is small and high-sounding, it never 
occurred to him or his teachers that he 
was anything but a tenor. His “duty” to 
acquire the operatic tenor’s range seemed 
to lie clearly before him. 


When this man was finally rescued 
from his “predicament” and allowed to 
sing, once again, in a comfortable range, 
he regained his original freedom of voice 
and his once-admired flexibility of expres- 
sion, both of which had disappeared dur- 
ing his efforts to become a good tenor. 
Is he a tenor or a baritone? Who knows 

. who cares? Now, he is, at least, a 
SINGER whose vocal quality and expres- 
siveness are well worth listening to. Can 
he sing Opera? No; .. limitations of range 
and volume will always keep him from 
that. But, thank heaven, there is much 
other music worth singing and hearing. 

A good principle to follow is, “First 
I"REE a voice, then ‘it’ will tell you where 
it ought to go”. We, here, have a studio 
saying which must mystify those new- 
comers who ask, “Am I a soprano or a 
mezzo?” If we haven’t had time to find 
out (and, it SHOULD take time in some 
cases), they get the answer, “So sorry, we 
don’t know yet”. “But” (very cheerfully) 
“the voice knows more than the singing 
teacher; ‘it’ will tell us, one of these days.” 

Someone has asked, “What about music 
to sing?” “One must have voices classified 
because music is published only in classi- 
fied keys”. Actually that isn’t true of any- 
thing but Opera and Oratorio music and it 


is high time we realized that such mate- 
rial is NOT for the many. In the vast field 
of song-literature .. sacred and secular. . 
one finds music for all voices, much of it 
published in convenient “medium” keys. 
It is also good for students to be adept at 
copying and transposing so that they can 
write any desired material into keys 
favourable to themselves. 


The only real difficulty that can befall 
the “in between” voice is in connection 
with choir-singing. Everyone should have 
some choir-experience, but it is a hard fact 
that chorus music is written for (three or) 
four well-defined voice types. One doesn’t 
even find first-and-second-soprano divi- 
sions or baritone-and-bass parts, except in 
the largest organizations. But this is where 
an understanding director can help. If 
directors will recognize the existence of 
the unclassifiable voice and allow singers 
to change sections (letting a tenor-bari- 
tone sing tenor in a low written piece and 
baritone in a high written one) and leave 
out too-high and too-low tones, the “in- 
betweeners” can function safely and hap- 
pily in the chorus. 

If we are to do the greatest good for 
the largest number, we must strike from 
our “minds’ ear” the sound of the well- 
defined (long-ranged) operatic voice which 
we think of, automatically, whenever we 
hear a supposedly “characteristic” qual- 
ity. In reality, the operatic voice is an ex- 
ception rather than the rule and “soprano 
quality”, “baritone quality,” etc., etc., are 
unreliable guides for classifying voices. 
It is far better to wait and let a voice show 
us .. after some training . .where it func- 
tions best and most comfortably. 

In all cases, if we listen with open ears 
.. and minds .. to what any voice has to 
reveal about its own character and limit- 
ations, BEFORE we impose our plans and 
rules upon it . . we will be able to work 
WiTH ..and not against . . nature, in help- 
ing that voice to become its best self. 


THE N.A.T.S. BOOK LIST 


In the May Bulletin, the editor volun- 
teered to prepare a list of published books 
written by Association members. These 
latter were requested only to send in cer- 
tain information. It seemed at the time a 
good idea. So far, however, only three au- 
thors have responded. There must be more! 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The fourth National Convention of the 
Association will be held in Boston Massa- 
chusetts, during the week of December 
27th to January 3rd, in conjunction with 
the Music Teachers National Association. 
This is the first year since 1938 that the 
meeting of the latter organization has 
been held in the East. 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTEBOOK 


by 


WILLIAM E. JONES 
Texas State Colege for Women, Denton, Texas 


Singing is actually the transmutation 
of energy into tone. A student need not 
fathom the physical processes of his sing- 
ing voice nor know the scientific princi- 
ples back of his spontaneous performance, 
but he must know and practice special 
gymnastics of the body and feel the neces- 
sary mental and physical stimulation that 
superinduce the control of his art. He will 
never know exactly “how” he sings, but 
he can observe his sensations and reac- 
tions while doing so. The memory of these 
is his “method”. Until it includes the three 
fundamentals of vocal tone production, the 
singer is imperfect and inefficient. These 
three essenfials are focused vibration, 
compressed inhalation, and distinct pro- 
nunciation. 

All the vocal phenomena animate from 
controlled regular vibration of the vocal 
chords, as rainbow hues from the arcpen- 
cial. If the student can create a line of 
perpendicular vibration of the voice as 
thin and fluid as air, yet as strong and 
palpable as an electric current, he can 
sing and sing greatly. The bony structure 
of the body vibrates sympathetically with 
this hum-like perpendicular vibration. The 
vocal cords with the help of the diaphragm, 
lips, and uvula, use this dynamic air to 
make sounds of words and sustain the vi- 
bration-of tones. Two faults that dissipate 
the feeling of perpendicular vibration are: 
opening the mouth too much in forming 
vowels, and gutterally pronouncing con- 
sonants. Escaping breath or tight throat 
destroys this line of vibration. Air blows 
it away. Muscles crush it. 

The head (skull) is a reflector — loud 
speaker — of the voice for all registers, 
high and low. Focused vibration, (not 
spread out) is thus deflected toward the 
lips. The initial pulsations in the throat 
communicate with the “receiving” spot in 
the middle of the skull so quickly that the 
voice seems to come from the focusing 
point in the head, instead of from the 
vibrating cords in the larynx. This “focus- 
ing spot” finally commands all activities 
below—diction, resonance, color, breath- 
ing, power, coordination. No pushing or 
pulling with muscles can help this process 
of “focusing” the voice; it must be spon- 
taneous. 

All that happens above the throat is as 
intangible as light, as subtle as perfume. 
But, like rays of light, traveling vibrations 
of sound can be directed and focused. Like 
odor, reverations (resonance) can pene- 
trate and fill a cavity. If this vital line of 
vibration “glows” with the energy ac- 
cumulated by the body, it will fill all cavi- 
ties and the room with resonance. Their 


resonance awakens the “voice” of the au- 
ditorium; the sensation of vibration on 
the lips indicates the fusion of the acous- 
tics of the mouth and those of the room. 
What the audience hears is a composite 
sound relayed from the skull to the lips, 
where it awakens the acoustics of the 
room. The composite sound contains all 
the qualities of sung words and the over- 
tones and undertones of the voice and 
auditorium. 

The height “in the head” to which both 
focussed vibration and elastic resonance 
will reach determines the control of the 
voice. The ease with which tones are 
started and sustained, and the distinctness 
of pronunciation of words are marks of 
the singer’s control of his enormous pow- 
er. The singing tone seems to start before 
he opens his mouth and to remain after 
the mouth is closed. This hum-like vibra- 
tion continues from word to word, and 
pitch to pitch, even leaping over silences. 
It is dependent on abdominal control of 
breath and “heady” focus of the voice. The 
singer must hear the tone in advance; then 
let his breath energy rise to sing it. Before 
leaving that, he should hear the next 
sound and let his powers readjust them- 
selves to make it, and so on to the end. 
There must be a consciousness of this 
spontaneous sensation of hum-like tone 
before the curtain rises; it must be re- 
tained until the audience has departed. 
The goal is reached only when the voice 
emerges from silence and melts away 
into nothingness. 


Intimately connected and dependent on 
vibration is the range of the voice. The 
voice may be preserved for a lifetime by 
keeping the middle voice intense and 
“heady” as to vibrations, yet small and 
subdued as to resonance. Even the ex- 
tremes of the voice (both high and low) 
are dependent on the intense yet restrained 
use of the medium tones. This requires 
complete control of the respiratory proc- 
ess in its relationship to singing. All voices 
could reach two octaves or more did they 
not use the “big tone” in the middle reg- 
ister. Even contraltos and basses would 
find their “head tones” if they could pre- 
vent the sepulchral quality in the center 
of their range. Tenors and sopranos lose 
their high tones the moment they exagger- 
ate the medium tones. The upper four 
tones of any register must partake of the 
quality of the next four tones above with- 
out abandoning their own resonance. This 
is “equalizing the registers.” 

Intensity and mathematical frequency 
of vibration are possible only when breath 


is compressed and controlled so as to fur- 
nish the desired energy for each and every 
sound of the voice. Until energy “wells up” 
through the body strong enough to start 
and sustain the composite tone of head, 
mouth, throat, and (in low tones) chest, 
and that of the room, the singer is ineffi- 
cient. No loose breath nor rigid muscle 
should be permitted to endanger the mu- 
tual relations between compressed breath 
and the singing voice. There is no contrac- 
tion of the throat nor audible inhalation, 
but reposeful deep breathing while sensa- 
tions of tone and coordination continue 
undisturbed. Pushing breath out of the 
lungs to produce tone not only disturbs 
the regular pulsation of the glottis, but 
prevents the inflation of the ventricular 
pouches and nullifies the action of the 
cricoid cartilege as it tips to tune the 
vocal cords. Audible and violent inhala- 
tion of loose breath is one of the chief 
cause of bad “tone production”; jerky 
gaspings for short, high breath are largely 
responsibie for poor interpretations. To 
keep loose breath from entering the lungs, 
all muscles must be in a continual state 
of tonicity (elastic tension) and lungs 
must fill from the bottom up. All propul- 
sion of air from the lungs must cease be- 
fore the true singing voice emerges from 
silence into sound. The pulsating glottis 
then transforms the escaping compressed 
breath into vibration. The degree of inter- 
dependence (fusion) between voice and 
breath determines the control of the sing- 
ing tone. United action in accumulating 
enormous energy to sing, and equally unit- 
ed action in releasing this energy while 
singing is the aim of the artist. Keep the 
balance between tone and breath. Let 
neither forsake its place. All that happens 
above the larynx is the offspring of physi- 
ological union of the throat and body, en- 
ergized by compressed breathing. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE 


A comprehensive report of the recent 
UNESCO Conference at Denver, Colo., has 
been prepared by Mrs. Georgia B. Ellyson 
of Denver who represented N.A.T.S. at 
this meeting and it will be mailed sepa- 
rately to all members of our Association. 


IN MEMORIAM 
With deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of our fellow-member © 


MARGARET ELLEN 
MacCONACHIE 
of Brownsville, Texas 


DICTION 
by 
SONIA SHARNOVA 
Chicago, 


Last year the Association sent out a 
bulletin in which there is a very compre- 
hensive statement of laws and precepts 
for the development of the voice. With 
the premise that we all are'in our own way 
striving to produce free-throated singers, 
- whose breath flows in a steady controlled 
stream and whose jaws, lips and tongues 
are liberated and flexible as a result, I go 
on to the subject at hand. 


If all the above is supposed to take place 
and we prepare talented, beautiful-voiced 
musically trained singers, why do the ex- 
amples of that training seem such inartis- 
tic interpreters when they reach their 
debut recitals or opera debuts? Why can- 
not these people use their voices as in- 
struments and project imaginative, stir- 
ring, coordinated interpretations, provid- 
ing they have the depth of feeling that 
prompts it? 

There are many reasons for this inartis- 
tic interpretation among the American 
singers. There might be lack of growth 
because of the great American illness— 
haste, lack of preparation, impatience on 
the part of many students to achieve pub- 
lic performance too soon-—-that they are 
harassed by families who are impressed 
by the youngsters succeeding in the movies 
and on the radio. 


Another important facet of the tech- 
nique of singing is being treated too light- 
ly, namely, the knowledge of how to pro- 
duce good diction. In order to keep the 
throat free and to be able to project words 
with ease, it is necessary that a thorough, 
systematized application of the rules of 
diction be given to a student at the very 
beginning of his work. It is a wonderful 
habit to form and will last him for his life 
of singing. 

As soon as pupils have a fair amount of 
vocal vowel freedom, it is wise to start on 
word phrases in exercises thereby com- 
bining consonant and vowel development 
early in their study. 


Diction is not something separate and 
apart from singing, to be studied sometime 
in the vague future, it is singing, unless we 
want to sing vowel vocalizes the rest of 
our lives. 

What a great, truly great, satisfaction it 
is to be able to “say the word well”, then 
the phrase with all its color and finesse, 
then the song freely sung becomes a com- 
pletely beautiful unit seemingly done “oh, 
so naturally”! 

Nothing is natural but talent! The rest, 
all of it pertaining to public performance, 
is exaggerated and must be thoroughly 
studied to seem natural. 

I shall digress to make a statement 


about another phase of the lyric stage. In 
order to achieve completely coordinated, 
emotionally integrated characterizations 
on the operatic stage, to permit the com- 
plete freedom of the voice, there must be 
body technique for acting. Too many of 
our talented singers fall by the wayside as 
a result of tense body movements which 
destroy their vocal projection. 

This merely strengthens my arguments 
that everything must be well studied in 
order to have complete ease in’ perform- 
ance. 

By teaching exaggeration of pronunci- 
ation of consonants, that is, a lingering 
of the consonant before singing the vowel, 
then stressing of important words, one 
achieves what has been called “the lumin- 
osity back of the word”. 

The result should be such that an audi- 
ence forgets the singer’s voice because the 
singer can do so and uses his voice as the 
instrument upon which he plays words, 
thoughts and emotions. Then, and only 
then, can he be called an artist and hold 
the audience with him to the end of his 
lyric story. Witness Lotte Lehmann’s re- 
cital of last April. 

It goes without saying that the throat 
must remain free by very virtue of the 
consonant being correctly pronounced. 
The one will have greater beauty, color 
and vitality created by the word and its 
meaning. 

In doing rapid passage work or fast 
words in songs, with a free throat and 
flexible tongue, one can close the mouth 
using a smaller aperture, thereby keeping 
the focus. One must be ever alert to cor- 
rect the first sign of tension in cheeks or 
lips. A loose, free, upper lip is most essen- 
tial for a live, brilliant tone, helping in 
freeing the cheek muscles which give ani- 
mation to the eye and face. 

Many singers and speakers suffer from 
“English languagitus” — that is, tight 
throat and jaw, rigid upper lip, resulting 
in a tense form of speech. This immobile 
upper lip is formed mostly among the Eng- 
lish speaking people who therefore lack 
the play of color and range in their voices. 
Certainly that cannot and does not hap- 
pen to an Italian for his language with its 
open words is a balm to the throat and to 
the ears. There are, however, a few con- 
sonant combinations that need special 
work such as the “Tr’s” “Str’s” and “Sdr’s” 
etc. The French language has so many dif- 
ferent sounds that one must make a thor- 
ough study of the technique of their pro- 
nunciation to find out how to simplify 
them. For the nasal sounds a free throat is 
definitely called for in order to “follow 
through” without closing on the “N’s or 
M’s” as in words-“amant” “reviens’”. This 
applies to the English word “idea”. The 
lips are very active in French, the throat 
free. The German language seems to be 
such a hazard for many singers but need 


not be if thoroughly boiled down to the 
simple diction rules. 

“Ch” as in “mich”, “veilchen”, is so badly 
pronounced either in the throat or “sh” to 
avoid that fault, is just Ch with the middle 
of the tongue lightly touching the hard 
palate. There is such richness of conson- 
ants and vowel formations in the German 
language that help create the mood by 
being so descriptive. Take the word “sch- 
Onste”—it truly means the most beautiful 
one. 

I know the weaknesses of voice teachers 
and singers, being one of that group, so 
eager to develop perfect tones that we get 
lost and do not hear much else. Stop and 
listen sometime with your eyes closed and 
note how an “a” or “e” or “l” or “m”, 
when incorrectly pronounced stand out 
like the veritable sore thumb in an other- 
wise beautifully produced legato line. Not 
that an audience will be that critical but 
if a singer goes on pronouncing incorrectly 
here and there, it will soon add up to a 
tightening of the throat, lack of enough 
breath and the vicious circle of fear and 
resulting bad singing. 

May I hope that in stressing the need 
for technique in diction, I have stimulated 
new interest in the word, spoken at first, 
then sung with all the beauty and mean- 
ing intended by the poet whose lyric in- 
spired the composer. 

Let us help develop a line of singers 
whose imaginations will be stimulated, 
whose thoughts will then be expressed 
with color, vitality, heart and soul, and 
who in turn will sing to an audience ever 
eager to experience through them the 
glories of both words and music. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Alice seems. 1981 Coast Blvd. South, Lagnua Beach, 
Calif. 
Neyneen Farrell, 310 West 92nd St., New York 25, 


Catherine Adams, School of Music, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Mrs. Helen Sharp Maddox, 616 Fifth Ave., S.E., 

_ Cedar Rapids, 

Dr. Rudolph Szekxely, 2288 Bronson Hill Drive, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(May 31, 1947) 

Califormia-Western Distfict 60 

RESIGNATIONS 


Lester C. Brenizer, Austin, Texas 
Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Arturo Vita, New York City 

Miss Verna Lean, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THIS AIR WE SING WITH 
by 
EDWARD MOLITORE 
Chicago Musical College, Chicago, IIl. 


In the statement of “Laws and Pre- 
cepts” put out by the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, the second para- 
graph, or that on “Breathing”, might be 
open to controversy. In fact, any physi- 
ologist would question its validity in view 
of what has already been established sci- 
entifically in that field, and would surely 
question its inclusion under a heading of 
“Laws”. Nothing that is not provable on 
a scientific basis should be considered a 
law of physical behavior. 


For many years past, the behavior of 
the human body in its respiratory func- 
tion, has been well known and defined by 
physiologists and anatomists. Their find- 
ings have not only been widely published, 
but are part and parcel of every medical 
student’s anatomical education. Moreover, 
this material is available to any interested 
persons, in any of our better public 
libraries, and a very well written and ac- 
curately described treatise is to be found 
wherever an Encyclopedia Brittanica is 
resting on the shelf. “A Text Book on Hu- 
man Physiology” by Landois, used in the 
Harvard Medical School, has an excellent 
chapter on the “Respiratory Function”; 
and one of the very best, is the “Machinery 
of the Body” by Carlson and Johnson of 
the University of Chicago. 


A thoroughly conscientious reading of 
any good text book of human physiology, 
or an acquaintance with any anatomist, 
will prove, that it is not a dogmatic state- 
ment to say, that there is only one way in 
which the body can breathe, the lungs 
aspirate air, by the space around them be- 
ing enlarged. 

It would seem paradoxical that it re- 
mained for the singing profession to have 
built confusion around the very function 
that is of such fundamentaly vital im- 
portance to the efficient carrying out of 
the singing act. In fact, unless the knowl- 
edge regarding the respiratory phase is 
compatible with the facts and mechanics 
governing it, all the other splendid dis- 
coveries and accumulated knowledge re- 
garding other phases of vocal pedagogy, 
are impossible of full achievement. 

Much can be written to prove the con- 
tention, but to state it as briefly as pos- 
sible for the busy readers of the “Bulle- 
tin”, it might be summed up in observing 
that there are two deeply ingrained preju- 
dices in the singing profession, which 
seem to close the mind to a full realiza- 
tion of the physical facts regarding 
breathing. One is the prejudice against 
the movement of the upper ribs; and the 
other, is the prejudice in favor of a spread- 
ing out of the lower ribs and of the ab- 
dominal wall. Many even call some part, 


or all of the abdominal wall, the “Dia- 
phragm”; when we all know that the dia- 
phragm is an unconscious muscular par- 
tition in the chest, which separates the 
lungs (and the heart) from the abdominal 
cavity. 

It is believed that these prejudices are 
an outgrowth of a lack of accurate knowl- 
edge of just where the iungs are located; 
and to know where the lungs are, is of pri- 
mary importance, because of the mechan- 
ical functioning of the muscles of the 
body, which enlarge the space around the 
lungs, and thus force them to aspirate air. 

Regardless of any prejudice one way or 
another, there is only one way we can 
take air into the lungs, and that is by the 
space containing the lungs being en- 
larged; to the end that the air pressure 
inside is diminished in relation to the 
air pressure outside the body. The crea- 
tion of this inequality of pressure makes 
it necessary for the lungs to aspirate air 
through the only opening from the lungs 
to the outside, the trachea; until the air 
pressure within has been equalized with 
that on the ouside. We live under air pres- 
sure of 14 lbs. to the square inch; and 
Nature abhors any upsetting of her bal- 
anced forces, and immediately corrects, 
or rebalances them as soon as possible. 

This space containing the lungs car be 
enlarged in two ways only: one, by the 
muscles lifting the curved ribs surround- 
ing the lungs; and the other, by the pull of 
the large muscular, dome-shaped dia- 
phram; which in pulling, has a tendency 
to flatten and thus enlarge the space 
above it. 

Since the diaphram has an excursion of 
only 3 centimeters (14%) inches) during 
the fullest inspiration, it is evident that in 
aspirating air into the lungs, the action of 
the ribs around the lungs is fully as impor- 
tant as the action of the diaphragm. It is 
equally true to say, that without one or 
the other action, a fully co-ordinated res- 
piratory function is not possible. 

in breathing for purely chemical rea- 
sons—the taking in of oxygen for the sus- 
tenance of life—exhalation of the air out 
of the lungs is accomplished by the relax- 
ation of the muscles which have pulled to 
make inhalation possible, and the conse- 
quent return-of the various parts to their 
original position. In an erect position of 
the body, this is done by the pull of grav- 
ity in the case of the relaxed ribs; and in 
the case of the diaphram, by its own 
elasticity. P 

However, in breathing for a purpose, 
the air which has been aspirated into the 
lungs is under the necessity of being given 
a pressure greater than the outside of the 
body, for the performance of a motivated 
act. In singing, this is accomplished by 
the closing of the glottis, or vocal bands, 
or cords; and the consequent setting up 
of a resisting element to the outward flow 


of air. The weight of the relaxed ribs rest- 
ing on the lung-space, helps to give the 
air a certain amount of pressure, or in- 
sistency but what does the floor of the 
lung-space (the diaphragm) do? 

There are no set of muscles which can 
directly oppose the pull of the diaphragm 
and lift it back after it has relaxed. There 
are lungs and the heart above the dia- 
phragm. Therefore, the only way it can be 
lifted back, is by the abdominal contents 
(the viscera) being pressed up against the 
diaphragm. This is only possible if the 
lower ribs and abdominal walls are al- 
lowed to function normally by the muscles 
governing their movements pulling, to the 
end that they diminsh the size of the ab- 
dominal cavity, and thus insist that the 
contents go in the only direction they can 
under such circumstances—upward. 

From the above, it can be seen that the 
only support that the air in the lungs can 
have from below, is the support which the 
abdominal walls and the lower ribs can 
give to the viscera. The viscera then sup- 
ports the diaphragm, and the latter sup- 
ports the air in the lungs—gives it pres- 
sure, by confining its movements toward 
an upward direction. It can also be ap- 
preciated how any belief in any outward 
sag of any part of the adbominal wall un- 
derneath the diaphragm, would defeat a 
completely efficient use of the normal me- 
chanics of the body in the function of pur- 
poseful respiration. Every anatomist knows 
that the lowest point in the front of the 
body to which the lungs and diaphragm 
can descend, even in the fullest respira- 
tion, is above the lowest extremity of the 
breast bone, or sternum. 

Hence, the statement on breathing as 
set forth in the “Laws and Precepts” of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, is at variance with the actual 
facts governing the act of respiration for 
singing, in stating that “the lower ribs 
will spread outward and the front wall 
of the upper abdomen will expand out- 
ward” and that “this expansion should re- 
main and in a lateral spread of ribs and 
abdominal walls—not an upward lift”. 

It is hoped that the expression of these 
ideas may result in a review of this par- 
ticular phase of the art of singing, and 
that this important “pronouncement” may 
be brought more in line with anatomical 
and physical facts, as they have been estab- 
lished in the realm of physical science. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


If you have published a book on singing 
or on related matters please send the Title 
of Book, Name of Author, Publisher, 
Year of Publication, and Price to Homer 
G. Mowe, 171 West 71st Street, New York 
23, N. Y., so that a complete N.A.T.S. Book 
List may be compiled. 
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GRUMP RECALLS OLD FEUD 
BETWEEN VOICE TEACHERS 


by 
JOHN K. SHERMAN 
Music critic of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
TRIBUNE 
Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the Minneapolis TRIBUNE 


MR. GRUMP sat on the corner of my 
desk and swung a leg idly. Obviously 
. pleased at again wasting my time, he said: 
“Did I ever tell you about Diddelmacher?” 

“No, you never told me about Diddel- 
macher,” I said, “I’m bored already.” 

“Diddelmacher was a voice teacher of 
considerable note,” Grump went on, ex- 
tracting a cigaret from the pack on my 
desk. “He was the city’s leading and only 
exponent of the Grohn method of voice 
production, which as far as Diddelmacher 
was concerned was the only sound, sci- 
entific method of building the singing 
voice.” 

“Fancy that,” I said. 

“WELL, you know how voice teachers 
are,” Grump continued. “They’re all sold 
on their particular method, but Diddel- 
macher went farther than that. He was 
an extremist, a fanatic. He was a great 
deal like a hardshell Communist or Re- 
publican who couldn’t tolerate opposing 
doctrine. He’d get blue in the face at so 
much as passing reference to any other 
method in his presence. 


“It got to be a cult. Diddelmacher had 
personality and acquired many devout dis- 
ciples, none of whom ever really learned 
to sing. These rabid neophytes would col- 
lect at the conservatory every morning in 
anticipation of his arrival, and in chorus 
they greet him with ‘mi-mi-mi-mi-mi- 
Diddelmacher!’ And Diddel would bow and 
salute fiercely. 


“Apparently this worship, combined 
with his original conviction that the Grohn 
method was the only possible way to 
learn to sing, went to his head. Even 
turned it a little. It wasn’t long before 
Diddelmacher was giving public lectures 
at his own expense on the virtues of the 
Grohn method. He got to claiming that it 
would not only produce great singing 
voices but alleviate most of the ills of life 
—rheumatism, high blood pressure, exces- 
sive timidity, excema. He even wrote a 
manual which interpreted Grohn’s voice 
theories in terms of mental, bodily and 
spiritual health. 

“Diddelmacher never did anything by 
halves. He evolved a series of exercises, 
something like Yogi, and eventually his 
voice classes turned into a kind of gym- 
nasium where all the students wore ident- 
ical uniforms, with sweaters inscribed with 
‘Grohn Method’ in script letters across the 
front. I honestly believe Diddelmacher 
would eventually have forgotten all about 


singing if Miss Earwinkle hadn’t come to 
town.” 
* * * 

“WHO WAS Miss Earwinkle?” I asked. 

“Miss Earwinkle was exclusive ex- 
ponent of the Kruhn method of voice pro- 
duction. She was something of a fanatic 
herself. She came into town with a great 
hubbub, set up shop and soon established 
a rival camp of young would-be singers 
that was nearly as large as Diddelmach- 
er’s. Our friend was nearly wild with rage 
and affront. Kruhn, to him, was practically 
the anti-Christ, and Miss Earwinkle his 
subversive satellite. 

“Diddelmacher writhed and fumed, and 
finally challenged Miss Earwinkle to a 
public debate on the relative merits of the 
two systems. That meeting I'll never for- 
get. What an uproar! The police finally 
had to break it up. But before that hap- 
pened there was the wildest flinging of 
theories and epithets you ever heard. Did- 
delmacher roared about the diaphragm as 
the true seat of the voice, and Miss Ear- 
winkle claimed, in a high soprano, that it 
was the pelvis. 

“Diddel talked about tone vibration be- 
tween the front teeth and the sinus, and 
Earwinkle countered that the vibration 
was between the ribs and Adam’s apple. 
There was no decision. Well,” said Grump, 
rising to his feet, “that was all a long 
time ago. Curious thing about those two. 
They got married. They opened a joint 
studio. She abandoned the Kruhn method 
and he threw over the Grohn method. 
They worked out a new method, which 
they called the Earwinkle-Diddelmacher 
method. Many of their students today are 
successful bookkeepers, floor walkers and 
cosmeticians.” 


THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


“You do not educate a man by telling 
him what he knew not, but by making him 
what he was not.”—John Ruskin 


“His (Charles Edward Garman’s) ideal 
of the teacher’s responsibility and oppor- 
tunity was lofty and can perhaps best be 
expressed in his own words, ‘The moral 
excellence, the personal loveliness of the 
pupil is the true crown of glory to a teach- 
er. As well instruct a brute as a child, if 
the beauty of manhood or womanhood 
does not unfold, if no ambition, no aspir- 
ation after a noble life is awakened, if 
there are no bright dreams of the future. 
It has long been known that certain 
plastic substance brought in contact with 
mother-of-pearl and allowed time _ to 
harden will taken on its own variegated 
splendor. To impress oneself thus on an 
immortal being—an impression time can 
never efface—may well excite the envy of 
angels in Heaven. It is immortality’.” 
“Garman of Amherst“ by Walter A. is, 
in “Great Teachers“ by Houston Peterson, 


“Only after the human voice had been 
transmitted around the world with the 
speed of light did it become plain that the 
words so widely disseminated might still 
be the same words one could hear from 
the village gossip or the village idiot or 
the village clown or the village hoodlum.” 
—“Condition of Man” by Lewis Mumford. 
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RADIO COMMITTEE 
Mr. Dolf Swing of New York City and 
Mr. W. B. Downing of Dallas, Tex., have 
been appointed to the N.A.T.S. Radio Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Burton Garlinghouse 
of Cleveland is chairman, 


